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''bluff77 of the Dardanelles expedition and Great Britain's keeping Russia out of Bagdad, and he prophesied that the next war would be between Russia and England/ Such allegations were, indeed, common, and can be summed up in the often-heard statement that the western allies were determined to fight the war '*to the last drop of blood of the Russian soldier." The resulting atmosphere of irritation and mistrust was sadly at variance with official proclamations of unflinching allied solidarity and was not conducive to the smooth working of the complex mechanics of entente diplomacy.
Japan, Russia's recent antagonist proved the most manageable among the Powers whose attitude towards the war was of immediate concern to the allies. Aware of the opportunity for expansion offered by the world conflagration, the Tokyo government responded to an appeal of its English ally by demanding the withdrawal of German warships from Japanese and Chinese waters and the surrender by Germany, "unconditionally and without compensation/" of Kiaochow with a view to its ""eventual restoration to China" (August 15, 1914, N.S.). No reply being received within the prescribed time limit of eight days, Japan declared war on Germany and seized Kiaochow and the German-owned Tsing-tau railway and Pacific Islands. After these exploits Japan took little direct part in the fighting, and her belligerency expressed itself chiefly in supplying Russia with much-needed arms and munitions. Japanese annexations were not to the liking of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the United States, and contained the seeds of future complications in the Far East. Japan's entry into the war, nevertheless, served the immediate objectives of the allies by helping to clear the Pacific of German warships and merchantmen and by removing the danger of a Japanese attack on Russia's Far Eastern possessions.
The complexities of the diplomatic situation were nowhere more in evidence than in the Near East and in the Balkans. At the outbreak of the hostilities the Young Turk government in Constantinople was hopelessly divided on the issue of war and peace. Both German and Anglo-French influences were entrenched in the Turkish capital, where it was realized that the Porte had little to gain by the victory of either belligerent group. Hostility towards Russia, however, was fairly geiv eralr and the German penetration in the Near East; for all its impetuosity, contained the possibilities of a fruitftil development of Asia
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